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A Linguistic Contribution to Comlwsition 



KENNETH L. PIKE 



My experience indudes litde direct 
oonnectioii widi die teadimg of oom> 
poiitioii eidier on the freshman levd or 
with artistic aims. I have, however, been 
direcdy or indirecdy involved in the 
training of 5,000 or more students in die 
initial jdiases linguistics— espedalty in 

oonnecticm widi the Summer Instate 
of Linguistics (widi its principal train- 
ing center at the Univmity of Olda- 
homa), wdiidi is carrying on analytical 
work in some 200 languages in a dozoi 
countries. In order to train these stu- 
dents to anafyze ai^ write descriptions 
of these languages we found it necessary 
to devdop both a body of theory gen- 
eral enou^ to api^ to any language 
whatever out of tm several diousand in 
the world, and at the same time to in- 
vent exerdses adiidi would break down 
die learning fm>.'>iem into small Idts in 
terms of simulated language-analytical 
situations. By isolating one oonqponeiit 
of a problem and buildup it into m 
artificial languagette for analysis, an ex- 
tremdy conqplex total proUmn can be 
tadded piecemeal If im phases of an 
intricate problem are dealt with at once, 
on the other hand, training becomes 
diffuse and satisfactory testing of re- 
sults impossiUe. 

It is from this back^und, when faced 
widi die problem of Freshmiui Ccnnposi- 
tion, that the query arose: Would U be 
fHmtttle to exfdore a number of the 
axioms of such a language theory} in 



Author of The InUmation of American 
En^ish, 1945; Phonemics, .Tone Lan- 
guages, 1948, and Language in Bdation to 
a Unifi^ Theory of the Structure of Hum- 
an Behavior, 1^14-60, Mr. Pike is professor 
of Encash at the UnioersUy of Mkhig/sn. 



in* apaeifle thaoxatieal approa^ atfliiad 
here may ba callad tagmamiea, aaiaad after a 
fiamHMtkal unit prepoaad by tba thaarr. Iz- 



order to develop exercises based on 
these aadoms about language structure 
but specificaBy designed to develop writ- 
ing competence? 

Underlying diis question is die as- 
sumption that composition is but a spe- 
cialized variety of die use of language, 
and that piinc^les about language in 
general should therefme be exploitable 
to training in the more mechanical 
fdiases of me composition arts. 

A conqpositiim style foreign to a be- 
ginning student— idiether foreign be- 
cause of its elegance, or its tedinical 
nature, or its contrast widi oral style- 
must learned as a foreign language 
is learned, by *hearin^ it (in the analog 
of reading extensivefy and by "speak- 
ing it (mrou^ its axadog of extensive 
writing). Drilfr for this wsay dialect” 
or tedmical-writing s^e ne^ to be 
broken down into drdls on types of 
structure just as a language miumal is. 

The fmmal phases of writing com- 
prise a set of structural habits, ^ pro- 
ductive ccmtrol written dialect, not a 
group (d memorized propositions about 



tenaiTe diaenaaioa of the elementa of the the- 
ory map be fonnJ in my Language fai B el a ti eu 
to a Uniied Theory of the Structure ef Hu- 
man Behaeier, Part 1, 1964; Part n, 1956; Part 
ni, 1960 (Glendale [now Box 1960, Santa 
Ana, Calif.1 Summer Inatitnte of IdnguisUea); 
and Dimenaiona of Grammatical Conatmctiona, 
Language, S8J21-44 (1962). The cleareat appli- 
cation cornea in Velma Pickett, The Gram- 
matical Hieraidiy ef lathmua Zmetee, Lan- 
guage DiaaertaUon No. 56, (Baltimore, I960); 
and derelopment of the ueory in Robert IL 
Longacre, String Conatitnent Analyaia, Laa- 
gnage, 86AS-88, (1960). 

Sample exerciaea in analyaia of aonnda are 
found in Kenneth L. Pike, Pheacmica (Ann 
Arbor, 1947); in the internal atmctnre of 
worda in Eugene A. Nida, Mwahelogy, Second 
Edition (Ann Arbor, 1949); m atmetore of 
aenteneea in Benjamin Elaon and Velma B. 
Pickett, An btrednctioa to Mera h e l e g y and 
Syntax (Santa Ana, 1962), and in my Lan- 
guage, Part I, 1954, f 7. 

More relevant to the atndent of literature 
are the artificial atructnrea for ezerciae in 
tranalation, and the aample verae in anch Lec- 
ture III of the aeriea entitled Language and 
Life, Blblietheea Sacra, 114A47-62 T1967). 
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spol^ and written language. Learning 
to speak a language must not be con- 
fused wiUi passing an exam about lan- 
guage structure. Some knowledge about 
the language is useful to the adult learn- 
er— but dr% built to teach habits, along 
structural lines set forth a linguist- 
plus-pedagc^ue team, make up the bulk 
of a successrol language-learning course. 

Accompanying this assumpticn, how- 
ever, lies the belief that the individual 
artistic component of creativity is not 
directly accessible to the lin^ist— nw 
to any other scientist. No training in 
composition can guarantee that the stu- 
dents will develop into Miltons. Yet any 
artist uses certain tools competently. 
Drill on the use of particular language 
tools shmild be possible and, in theory at 
least, accessible to the linguist Whether 
or not linguistic science has devek^ped 
to where it can make a substantial con- 
tributicm to composition, however, is 
precisely the point at issue. 

A furdier assumption suggests more 
h(^efuUy a ccmtribution beyond diat of 
mechanical form. If one assumes diat 
thou^t itself is not fully structured until 
it is articulated throu^ language-a 
view which I would personally hold— 
tfien an analysis of language fmrms 
would feed bade on an analysis of 
thou^t structure. 

It is from this view that I have been 
attempting to train pee^le to write tech- 
nical essays on linguistic structures. 
Currently, for example, die Institute has 
volumes appearing on the languages of 
Ecuador, Peru and New Guinea, wheie 
during die last two years 1 have been 
consulting with people working on some 
fif^ languages. To die authors of diese 
monographs I have insisted— since lan- 
guage and diought are intimacy struc- 
tured togedier-diat sloppy rhetoric im- 
plies sloppy thou^t; that the careful 
analysis of die rhetoric of a paragra]^ 
implies an analysis of the diou^t struc- 
ture underlying it. This view is empiri- 



cally supported. Frequendy when one 
qumes an inadequate sentence in a 
technical essay one finds that a deeper 
conceptual difficulty prevrats ademiate 
rewriting until the analysis itsen is 
clarified. Therefore training in detecting 
lack of clarity in mechanical expression 
has some useful transfer to creative 
thou^t. 

With this explanation of our assump- 
tion ^t language theory is relevant to 
composition, I turn to a list of a few 
axioms about language accompanied by 
suggested exercises which mi^t con- 
ceivably prove to be useluL This ma- 
terial is designed to be a hypodiesis, not 
a solution— to stimulate pimessionals in 
the teaching of English composition to 
develop kinds of techniques on a more 
formal and systematic s^le which they 
undoubtedly may have used informally 
or without reference to a specific dieory 
of language. Nor does mis approach 
claim to be complete. It touches on only 
a few of the basic problms. 

Ideally this material shcnild be ac- 
cximpanied by an anthedogy of ivritings 
which illiistrate each of the points in- 
volved. Because of requests for access 
to it, however, it seemed wiser not to 
wait for the ideal, but to make the gen- 
eral suggestion available now. In ender 
to be most useful, the material would 
eventually need to be cast in a fcanm 
that teaching fdlows without linguistic 
tr ainin g can utilize. The testing of the 
fruitfubess of the suggestions must be 
carried out by literary scholars since the 
linguist has not necessarily learned eidi- 
er the pedagogy of essay writing nor 
the nature of its artistry and values. 

(1) A unit to he well defined must 
be treated in reference to its contrast 
loith other units, its range of oaridbfUty, 
and its distrfbuHon in class, sequence, 
and system. This requirement applies to 
units whether they are movements, pat- 
terns, concepts, or things. 

(la) Only if a unit has been con- 
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trasted with other units is it well de* 
fined. A unit is known well only if one 
knows what it is not. Only if the essayist 
makes sure that the read^ knows what 
the title does not cover, for example, is 
the topic well defined. Tliis requirement 
applies to huge units like a total essay 
or to small ones like the sound [b]— and 
to a table or a drawer in the table. 

As components of a unit are identified 
which permit one to keep its nature 
negatively clear, these same components, 
once established, then serve positively 
to help one to recognize that unit at 
moments or places where the contrast 
cannot be directly established. 

EXERCISE: Write an essay describing 
some item (e. g., a table, king, unicorn) 
or event (a wedding, jump, blink) in 
which the total attempt is to say what 
the unit is not. Set it off contrastively. 
Then rewrite the same essay varying 
the style by direct positive description. 

Cauticm: First attenqits at listing neg- 
ative components of a unit may include 
many random and irrdevant items. 
Eventually, relevance and fniority must 
come into the wei^ting of the compo- 
nents. As a corrective it may be advis- 
able to draw, in advance, on (5) where 
elements of meaning, usefulness, and 
purpose have priority over form in hu- 
man affairs. 

(lb) Similarly, a unit is well defined 
only if its range of variation is made ex- 
plicit. No action— for example— is ex- 
actly repeatable by the human being, 
due to physiological muscular limita- 
tions. If any movement is to be identified 
as the same as any other mov^ent, or 
as having been repeated, it is essential 
that the observer team what differences 
he is to ignore. Otherwise he may not 
separate irrelevant differences from rel- 
evant contrast, and his idratification of 
a unit will falter. (Otherwise, for ex- 
ample, he cannot ikthe in the *same’ 
river twice— or even recognize the girl 
he invited yesterday. ) 



Variation may be random (condi- 
tioned by no element in the observable 
context), or it may be caused by some 
component of the ravironment. 

exercise: Rewrite the essay of (la) 
while focusing on the range of varia- 
tion of the item— whether from age, ac- 
cident, environment, etc.— rather »ban 
its contrast or identification. Add a com- 
ment to the essay discussing the differ- 
ences of style resulting from the change. 

(l c) A unit is, in addition, well de- 
fined only if its distribution is specified, 
with the unit seen as occurring as a 
member of a class of alternatives, which 
come in a particular slot (sec 2) in a 
particular high level structure. At the 
same place in the pattern or sequence of 
events what units mi^t conceivably 
have occurred rather than the one ob- 
served? What choices, for example, 
might have been possible for John at the 
time he threw a touchdown pass? 

EXERCISE: Choose from some pattern 
(or story) some thing( or event). List 
a numb^ of diff^ent items whidi the 
culture might have allowed to occur at 
that place and suggest how the pattern 
or outcmne would have been affected by 
each substitution. 

(l d) A unit is well defined only if 
its distribution is specified in ref^ence 
to the particular sequence of specific 
items with which it can occur, or with 
which it characteristically occurs. The 
more frequently a word occurs with a 
particular set of other words, for ex- 
ample, the more that set becomes the 
normal defining context for the meaning 
of the term. The more rare the par- 
ticular distribution the more of a sem- 
antic impact it has; poetic discourse and 
slang utilize special linguistic or social 
distributions for affecting the audirace. 

EXERCISE: Describe various lands of 
patterns or contexts in which die item 
of (la) is expected to occur— and write 
an essay or stoiy in which its unexpected 
occurrence becomes crucial. 
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exercise: Write a conversation in 

which controlled juxtaposition of words 
radically affects the style of the output, 
by having one speaker in the dialogue 
utilize extensive cliches, and the other 
speaker utihze discordant juxtapositions 
of words in an unexp(‘cted variety. 

le) A unit is well defined only if its 
distribution is specified in reference to 
its occurring in a system. System can 
often be best understood as an intersect- 
ing network of contrasts. For e.xample, 
in a phonetic chart such as 



m n I) 

the tlvee c*olumns (vertical tlimension) 
show, respr^ctively, action at the lips 
(p, b, in), at the tongue (t, d, n), and 
at the back of the tongue (k, g, i)). The 
three rows (horizontal dimension) show 
air stopped in the mouth (p, t, k) air 
stop[K\l in the mouth with the vocal 
cords vibrating (b, d, g), air stopped at 
the mouth exit but not at the nose (m, 
n, 1 ) ), The unit [b] is defined, in this 
system, as c*oming at the intersection of 
the lip action and the closed mouth with 
voc*al cord vibration. 

EXERCISE: Taking for one dimension 
the contrast between formal and casual 
style, and for the other dimension stand- 
ard and substandard dialects, rewrite a 
paragraph of one of the earlier essays 
using successively each of the four styles 
implied by the intersecting dimensions. 
Then, as a further dimension, add uni- 
verse of discourse differences— science 
fiction on Mais versus young child in a 
nursery— and discuss the further changes 
that would be needed to meet the re- 
quirements of the implied patterns. 

(If) When an essay as a whole is 
considered as a unit, it too may be well 
defined. Tests of an essay in this frame- 
work can in part answer the question: 
How do you know when you have 
thought well? 



exercise: For some essay or story 
given you, test for its well-defined char- 
acter. Does the essay derive some of its 
distinctive features from negative liimts 
placed on the topic? How are these re- 
lated to elements positively identifying 
tilt' topic? Do(‘s the essay clearly set 
up the limits of variability of its topics? 
Was the topic integrated with choices 
in a higher level cultural situation? Or 
h.gically or in sequence close to it? Is 
the topic treated as a point of intersect- 
ing dimensions in a larger universe of 
discourse? 

(2) A repeatable, relevant pattern of 
purposive activity is made up of a sequ- 
ence of functional classcs-in-slots. I have 
stated (Ic) that membership in a class 
of alternatives in a slot of a structure is 
relevant to the definition of a unit. Now 
we go further, stating that a structural 
pattern is composed of sequences of 
functional slots meaningful to the cul- 
ture, and with each slot having a class 
of alternative units eligible for filling it. 
(The combination of slot-plus-class is 
called a tagmeme; a sequence of tag- 
memes makes up a construction. The 
subject-as-actor, for example, is a lag- 
meme in a transitive clause construction 
illustrated by the sentence John saw 
Bill). The presence of slots, with their 
alternatives, allows behavior to be seg- 
mented into relevant parts. 

EXERCISE: Choose a short story. Cut 
it up into episodes. Discuss, for each, 
some alternative events wliich might 
have occurred, instead, at that point in 
the story. Show how different choices 
would have changed the story. Then 
show how the particular sequence of 
episode types in this story is a cul- 
turally-provided sequence of choice- 
points-and-alternative-decisions which 
sets a framework for the development of 
a particular set of quite different— even 
antagonistic— character tj’pes. 
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EXERasE: Write two brief essays in 
which some situation is chosen such tliat 
the beginning, or ending, or progres.uon 
of the two essays is identical but at 
certain points different alternatives are 
chosen. Try writing a paragraph or a 
few lines of verse in which at some one 
point extensive verbal alternatives are 
suggested. 

(3) The slots occur in larger and 
larger units of interlocking levels. Sim- 
ple words like boy occur in slots within 
phrases like the big boy. Phrases like the 
big boy occur in clauses such as I saw 
the big boy. Clauses occur in sentences, 
which occu^ in paragraphs, in mono- 
logues, in tliscourse, and in conversation 
or larger formal literary units. 

Between the levels some languages 
give intricate concord. Affixes of words 
(subject-object pronouns, tense indica- 
tors, and so on) may be in agreement 
with independent parts of the clause or 
sentence. Thought structure and its lan- 
guage analogs sometimes involve writ- 
ing which ties the large to the small 
level. 

EXERCISE: Write an essay in which 
microcosm and macrososm are somehow 
integrated (e. g., where home-situation 
detail is intimately linked in concord 
wdth a job in a larger social environ- 
ment). 

(4) A three-way hierarchy of levels 
is found in natural human language and 
in other purposive activity. The structure 
of language is not a simple hierarchy of 
levels; rather, it is an interlocking set 
of three hierarchies— lexical, phonologi- 
cal, and grammatical. 

(4a) The lexical hierarchy includes 
word parts (such as the plurals of boys), 
w'ords, phrases, clauses, and so on— the 
specific lexical bits. A specific sonnet 
would be a high level unit in the lexical 
hierarchy. 

On low levels, or high levels, words 
can be used in normal distribution with 



central meaning, or in special distribu- 
tion w'ith metaphorical meaning of spe- 
cial impact. As essay may include met- 
aphor at the low level— {a boy is a fox) 
—or at a high level (images, similes, or a 
poem as a whole involving a symbolic 
response). 

In a poem the lexical structure may 
ha\’e reference to recurrent words of a 
related set {spring, summer, fall). It 
may refer rather to instan.e and class 
such as dog, animal. 

EXERCISE: Write an essay, using words 
in their central meanings. Rewrite the 
essay using metaphor extensively. Re- 
wr’\e, presenting the same topic through 
a single extensive analogy, or parable. 
Rewrite, seeking higher impact for the 
same topic by creating a poem which 
indirectly implies the same attitude to 
the topic. 

(4b) The phonological hierarchy at 
the lower level includes small compon- 
ents such as the sound [b] in which 
the lips close while the vocal cords 
vibrate. Sounds combine to form larger 
units— syllables, stress groups, pause 
groups, and the hke. The phonological 
hierarchy is utilized for stnictural pur- 
poses beyond the routine of syllable 
structure when patterns of rhyme, pat- 
terns of meter, or other recurrent phono- 
logical elements— say intonation— are in- 
volved. 

EXERCISE: Build some verse in which 
you use choices in phonological slots, 
leading to rhyme. TTien a few lines 
exploiting phonologically-controlled se- 
quence, leading to alliteration. Then 
build some verse in which the small«r 
bits are integrated with a larger pattern 
of recurrent stresses in such a way that 
the number of syllables and sounds is ig- 
nored, but the recurrent pattern of ac- 
cent becomes especially meaningful. 

exercise: Study contrastive intonation 
markings of an essay (or poem) through 
various transcriptions of several differ- 
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ent readings^ of the essay as given you 
by your instructor. Rewrite the essay 
trying to give in words the effect ob- 
tained by the intonation. 

exercise: Write an essay or poem. 
Mark it crudely for pitch and accent. 

( Do not worry if it is inaccurately 
done.) Re-mark the essay with an in- 
tonation which, by implying sarcasm, re- 
verses the meaning of it. 

(4c) The grammatical hierarchy in- 
cludes levels of tagmemic slots and of 
constructions (cf. 3). 

Possibility for development of writing 
power includes the ability to exploit all 
the construction resources of the lan- 
guage— complex sentences, and para- 
graph, discourse, or genre structure— and 
their cross-linkages. The grammatical 
hierarchy may be distorted for special 
efiects. 

exercise: Write a brief essay in which 
only complex sentences are used— with 
each sentence representing several levels 
of the grammatical hierarchy. Rewrite, 
utilizing exclusively short, simple sen- 
tences. 

exercise: Select a poem. Discuss the 
manner in which the author exploits all 
three hierarchies at various levels of 
each. 

(5) language is a composite of form 
and meaning. If a person tries to study 
meaning without reference to the form- 
al structure of language, he may end 
up with no structuring at all. Meaning 
does not occur in isolation, but only in 
relationship to forms. To a very ^eat 
extent, at least, thought patterns can 
develop with clarity only as internal or 
extern^ speech develops in an organ- 
ized fashion— or as it graduaUy gets or- 
ganized on paper. Purpose, in nonverbal 
action, is the analog of meaning in lan- 
guage. 

EXERasE: Select a paragraph from an 
essay. Can you identify some concepts 

2For a poem of Emily Dickinson marked by 
line drawings for three distinct intonation pat- 
terns, see my Language, Part III (I960), I 
13.6. 



which could not be conveyed by gesture 
or picture? How does language allow for 
thought development in this instance? 

exercise: Write an essay matching 
form to action type, for reinforcement 
of impact. Choose, for example, some 
kind of action which is sharply, quickly 
varied. To describe it use a language 
structure varying sharply in lexical type, 
accentual patterns, word length, and 
grammatical complexity. Then choose a 
smoothly-developing situation and a 
smoothly-flowing language situation to 
discuss it. 

exercise: Write a story in which three 
episodes^ would appear identical to a 
camera, but the meaning, purpose, and 
relevance differ sharply because of the 
larger situations of which they are a part 
(murder, insanity, loyalty). How does 
this exercise differ from (Ic) or (2)? 

(6) Language units can be viewed as 
particles, or as waves, or as points in a 
linguistic field. Tagmemic theory em- 
phasizes that the human observer must 
successively vary his viewpoint to each 
of these three if he wishes to experience 
fully any unit. Each of the three is in 
some sense, at some times, common to 
human behavior and human experience. 

(6a) For some analytical purposes the 
observer must view behavior as a se- 
quence of particles {or segments). Per- 
haps this is the way in which a person 
most usually sees units. The possibility 
of segmentation is correlated with al- 
ternatives available (substitutable) at a 
choice point (see slot and class in Ic 
and 2). 

exercise: Write an essay. Make sharp 
the segment borders so that the parts 
of the essay following one another in 
sequence are specific, separate chunks. 
Show their sharp-cut relationship to 
slots in a higher structure implied by the 
essay. 

(6b) For some other purposes, how- 

3See my Operational Phonemics in Belation 
to Linguistic Relativity, Journal of the Acous- 
tical Society of America, 24.618-26, (November, 
1952). 
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ever, the observer must study the same 
units as waves in which the borders may 
fuse into one another in a physical con- 
tinuum. Tliis fusion results in an indeter- 
minacy of segment borders. 

EXERCISE: Rewrite the essay of (6a). 
Fuse every part of the essay into its 
neighbor with smooth overlapping tran- 
sitions. Let paragraphs slur together. 
Exposition of the second part must be 
anticipated before the first ends. Physi- 
cal components of the activity described 
should be highlighted to make easier 
the description of anticipatory action. 

(6c) For still further purposes the ob- 
server must treat language as some kind 
of field. In this view the units become 
intersecting points of contrasting fea- 
tures (le) of form and of meaning (5) 
in the network of a background system. 

exercise: Rewrite the essay, above. 
The units as chunks or segments should 
now be out of focus and the physical 
characteristics should be softened. Fo- 
cus, ratlicr, on the total situation as an 
intricate web of intersecting elements no 
one of which can be clearly separated 
from the others. Differing personal in- 
tentions should show up through iden- 
tical actions (see fn. 3 in 5); some in- 
tentions may be manifested in a variety 
of actions (see 2); and fusion occurs in 
sequences of actions (see fib). 

exercise: Rewrite the essay, moving 
from one of these points of view to the 
next, successively, to give effects of 
sharp structural perception, then of con- 
crete physical impact, and finally of total 
understanding of a life system. 

(7) Language must be analyzed as 
social behavior. Speech is an act. Al- 
though code or symbol is involved, lan- 
guage is communicative, symbolic be- 
havior, not a total abstraction from 
action. Speaker, hearer, and the con- 
necting social and physical setting are 
relevant to the understanding of the 
language act. 

Communication, in this view, may be 
called a “molecule” with two “atoms.” 



The first is the formal component- 
words, sounds, grammar. The second is 
a social one. Only when language oc- 
curs against an adequate background of 
shared social system and social be- 
havior does communication take place— 
or foreign languages get learned easily.^ 

exercise: Write an essay illustrating 
lack of communication when social 
backgrounds differ. Rewrite it, illustrat- 
ing difficulties of other classes of listen- 
ers. 

(8) Change passes over a bridge of 
shared components. Tagmemic theory 
suggests that change never occurs in 
terms of action at a distance, but only 
over a bridge® made up of some shared 
component. Syllables change by merg- 
ing at their borders. Words change by 
fusion, as the phrase as you may smear 
in f speech. Systems of language 
smear also, in that words from one may 
be borrowed by the other through bi- 
linguals who share the two. 

exercise: Write an essay stating two 
different but related points of view. 
Then rewrite the essay showing how 
someone found his view changing, pivot- 
ing on some shared component of cul- 
ture or language or experience. 

Rules and patterns cannot of them- 
selves create a man. Something within 
him, beyond language forms or training, 
determines whether he will be highly 
creative of beauty or of truth. The depth 
of beauty of his production— or even the 
fact that he produces at all— may never- 
theless depend on his understanding of 
the language mechanisms of beauty and 
pattern. 

After the mechanism, or along with it, 
must come models. The artist in embryo 
must study the artist in fact. At this 
point— if not long before— I cease to be 
one of his teachers. 

4Nucleation, The Modern Language Journal, 
44.291-96 (1960). 

5Toward a Theory of Change and Bilingual- 
ism, Studies in Linguistics, 15.1-7 (1960); and 
Stimulating and Resisting Change, Practical 
Anthropology, 8.267-74 (1961). 



Beyond the Sentence 

KENNETH L. PIKE 



Underlying my views concerning the 
structure of language and experience 
are several beliefs: 

The observer adds part of hirr!.self to 
the data that he looks at or listens to. 
He hears more than impinges on the 
ear. His inner self adds to nonrandom 
ear drum rattle a restructuring condi- 
tioned by his private experience and his 
social-cultural setting. Whatever struc- 
ture may reside in the data proper, it 
inevitably becomes moulded by the ob- 
server. An unbiased report is impossible. 

Observers diflFer, and hence their re- 
ports differ. An author, observing the 
action of people (or observing his own 
work), a critic observing the work of 
author, the philosopher or critic of crit- 
ics observing the critic, and the man 
in the street observing author, critic, 
and philosopher — each brings some 
structural bias to the data he sees. 

A bias of mine— not shared by many 
linguists— is the conviction that beyond 
the sentence lie grammatical structures 
available to linguistic analysis, describ- 
able by technical procedures, and usable 
by the author for the generation of the 
literary works through which he reports 
to us his observations. The studying of 
these structures has thus far been left 
largely (but not exclusively) to the 
literary critic. But even a brief glance 
in this direction where the linguist still 
has so much to learn has enriched my 
own experience. Sheer delight awaits 
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the linguist who sees the poem as lin- 
guistically a unique lexical event (an 
intricate “idiom” as it were) with an 
interlocking (partially unique) phonolo- 
gical structure embedded in a high level 
grammatical pattern (in a genre, that 
is to say, which is in part culturally de- 
termined and in part created newly). 

Complexity can he fractionated, but 
experienced wholeness must be affirmed 
as beyond the debris. Analysis of an 
object— like the dissecting of a rose— 
may give insight to structural detail, by 
tools allowing systematic description, 
while destroying almost everything 
about the rose which is of value— its 
beauty. As I see it, the literary critic 
should welcome the linguist as a low 
level servant. But when the linguist is 
through with his fun and his mechan- 
isms, the important problems of value 
permanence, esthetic impact, and social 
relevance must then be tackled by the 
literary critic. 

The tagmemic approach to linguistic 
theory ( of which this article is an exam- 
ple) claims that certain universal in- 
variants underlie all hunian experience 
as characteristics of rationality itself. 
Since I have discussed them elsewhere 
( See “A Linguistic Contribution to 
Composition,” CCC, May, 1964), I 
merely list four sets of these character- 
istics so that I can refer to them in a 
moment, as I attempt to show how they 
can be brought to bear on language 
structures of types which may range 
beyond the sentence. 
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(1) Units as structures: 

(a) widi contrastive-identificatioaal features, 

(b) with variants, v'hich include some physical 
component, 

(c) distributed as members of classes of items, 
functioning within slots (positions) in a tem- 
poral sequence (or spatial array), and distributed 
in cells of a dimensional system; 

(2) Perspectives as complementary: 

(a) as particle, 

(b) as wave, 

(c) as field; 

(3) Language as social behavior: 

(a) widi form-meaning composites, 

(b) in a universe of discourse, 

(c) widi im^ract or change carried over a bridge of 
shared components; 

(4) Hierardiies as interlockhag: 

(a) lexical, 

(b) phonological, 

(c) grammatical. 



The observor brings to bear on ex- 
perience a unitizing ability. Without 
segmentation of events into recallable, 
namable chunks, without abstraction of 
things as figure against ground, widiout 
reification of concepts manipulatable as 
discrete elements by our mental equip- 
ment, man would be inept. These unitiz- 
ings are an observer imposition on a 
continuiun. So, also, is the recognition 
of units as contrasting widi one anodier; 
the ability to ignore irrelevant differ- 
ences; and the possibility of experienc- 
ing (me elemmit as in relationsUp with 
other elements in a system. 

The observer can change perspective. 
On die (me hand he can study experi- 
eace as made up of particles, or unit 
chunks. On the other hand he (»n use 
physical e(]uipment to prove-(m the 
supra-atomic level— that data occur in a 
(xmtinuous merging or flow. Or he (»n 
see an item as point in a mesh of 
relationships. These perspectives, like- 
wise, arr unposed by the observCT. 

The understanding of a language in- 
volves the observer-linking of a linguis- 
tic form to an experienced meaning. 
This fonn-meaning integration takes 



place relative to a universe of discourse, 
a generalized field of observation, cut 
out by the observer hrom possible areas 
of interest to him. And when he wishes 
to communicate with others, to influence 
them by his writing, or to let them 
share an experience of his own, he must 
do so by getting to the reader on terri- 
tory which they share psychologically, 
physi(^y, or linguistically. This, t(X), re- 
flects an observer characteristic. 

The observer can fasten attenti(m on 
larger or smaller units of a uniform 
series. He can also f(xnis upon (me of 
various types of uniform himurchical 
series simiiltaneously present widiin a 
larger unit. The capacity for f(xnis (m 
these hierarchies or their various levels 
is an observer (X)mponent It allows for 
the studying of interrelati(ms of words 
within a larger work, as these words 
make up lexical sets {spring, summer, 
fall) in a lexical hieiarchy and universe 
of dis(K>urse, the study of phonological 
integration (alliteration within a phrase, 
meter within a poem), and the study 
of the function of formal segments of 
sentences, or of stanzas, or of formal 
parts of an essay (introduction, b(xly, 
(inclusion). 
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Evidence which to me brings an over- 
whelming reaction of wholeness to a 
lang ua ge element— whether composed of 
one or many sentences— can be seen in 
jokes. In order to analyze one of them, 
c often becomes necessary to call on a 
large percentage of the theoretical ap- 
paratus which we have mentioned. For 
example: “Even worse than raining cats 
and dogs is hailing taxis” (from a col- 
lection by Robert Margolin, The Little 
Pun Booh I960). (1)» This joke is a 
unit, (a) It contrasts vdth other kinds 
of language units— with a drama, a 
novel-by its briefness, its element of 
surprise, its hi^lighted pun. (b) It can 
be told in a variety of ways, not all 
ejually efficient, e.g., with reversed 
order, “It is worse if it is hailing^taxis 
rati:er than raining cats and do^.” (c) 
This kind of joke is appr^riate to a 
partic.ilar set of situations in our social 
structure; in other places-e.g., some 
formal ones-it would be unwelcome. 

(2) The joke (a) is a whole segment, 
a language particle. Induded within it 
are smaller particlts— words, sounds, 
grammatical parts, (b) Viewed as a 
wave composite, however, one sees 
within it sequences of articulatory move- 
ments mCTging within syllables (with 
vocalic nuclei) within stress groups, as 
elements of higher level phonological 
waves, (c) Viewed as field, the joke is 
composed of the intersecting umverses 
of discourse of weather and traffic, and 
die intersecting hierarchies (or confla- 
tion of hierarchies) of lexicon, phono- 
logy, and grammar. 

(3) (a) As a composite of both form 
and meaning die joke is lost if the spe- 
cific words are replaced by apparent 
synonyms, or if idiomatic expressions 
are replaced by explicit statement. If 
we wish to retain the joke, we must not 



1. The perenthesized numbers end letters 
in this discussion end in the leter discussion 
of Emily Dickinson’s poem ere keyed to the 
outline of togmemic principles presented 
eerlier in this erticle. 



replace “cats and dogs” with “hard,” or 
“hailing” with “calling.” To change the 
form- whether particular sounds, or 
words, or grammar— at a crucial point 
is to destroy the joke. Neither form nor 
meaning can survive by itself, (b) The 
joke switches from the universe of dis- 
course of the weather, to that of traffic 
(or transportation), and back to weath- 
er, (c) turning on shared components 
of lexicon, phonology, and grammar. 

The shared lexical set includes “rain” 
and “hail” from the universe of discouree 
of the weather. Phonological sharing in- 
cludes die homophonous pronunciation 
of “hail” (as falling ice), and “hail” (as 
a calling act). The grammatical sharing 
involves the grammatical equating of 
the two contrastive forms with “-ing.” 

(4) Hierarchical elements are in- 
volved. (b) The pun on “hailing oc- 
curs phonologically at the word level. 
But (a) the pun works only because of 
its place in the higher level lexical idiom 
“raining cats and dogs.” The influence of 
the phrase “raining cats and dogs” car- 
ries forward— with the help of the pho- 
nological homonymy and (c) the gram- 
matical ambiguity of the “-ing” forms— 
to force the interpretation of “hai^^ 
into the universe of discourse of “rain- 
ing.” At the same time, the high Iwel 
lexical phrase “liailing taxis”-once it is 
interpreted as a participle plus its object 
— retrospectively forces the phrase rain- 
ing cats and dogs to be interpreted lit- 
erally within an imaginary universe in 
which die weather pattern can include 
taxis as also falling from the sky. Thus 
(a) the interpretation of die higher level 
lexical idiom is broken down into an 
interpretation as a non-idiomatic se- 
quence of lexical elements. 

Other jokes build on these same theo- 
retical components but in different pro- 
portions: “Why are a mouse and a pile 
of bay alike?-The catde/catTl eat it.” 
The immediate attention here^is fo- 
cused on the homonymity of cattle 
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und “cat’ll.” Each (provided one uses 
the contracted pronunciation of “cat 
will” needed here) is a single stress 
group with identical vowels and conso- 
nants. But it would be a serious error to 
assume that the pun could be described 
by phonology alone. As for lexicon, there 
is the contrast of the one word “cuttle” 
with the lexical sequence “cat will.” .As 
for grammar, there is the dilTerence of 
the grammatical relation of “cattle” and 
“cat will” to the remainder of the sen- 
tence (as part of subject only, versus 
part of subject and predicate). As a 
unit, on the other hand, this joke con- 
trasts wth the first pun in that it has 
a grammatical structure beyond the 
single sentence— it has a question seg- 
ment and an answer segment as its 
characteristic parts. 

If jokes of various subgenres arc short 
linguistic particles, yet so complicated 
that all available linguistic apparatus 
must at times be called on for explaining 
them, how can we conceivably expect 
to use anything less for the description 
of a sonnet, epic, or tragedy? .And with 
all this complexity we must continue to 
expect— as for the jokes— that the obser- 
ver will supply the intuition of the inte- 
gration of the parts into a form-meaning 
whole, often beyond the sentence in size 
and intricacy of stnicture, and beyond 
the sum of separate words in meaning. 
So, with Murray Kricger (writing in 
College English, 25.6.408, 411, 1964) we 
may be “astounded with all that seems 
to ha^en at a stroke,” during the “mul- 
tiple levels of simultaneity which the 
acrobatic poetic context displays,” as it 
arrives at meanings which “cannot be 
reduced” to assertions about the poem. 

If, furthermore, we conclude with 
Robert Frost tfiat the chief thing about 
poetry is that it is metaphor “just saying 
one thing in terms of another” so that 
college boys can be told “to set their 
feet on the first rung of a ladder the 
top of which sticks through the sky” 



(from his essay “Education by Poetry,” 
reprinted in Robert A. Greenberg and 
James G. Hepburn, Robert Frost, An 
Introduction, 1961) then a continuitv' 
emerges between Ae kind of meaning 
found in a good poem and the meaning 
of a pun. Both deal with multiple, simul- 
taneous meanings, with a crossing from 
one universe of discourse to another over 
the web of interwoven hierarchies of 
lexicon, phonolog)% and grammar— often, 
but not always, beyond the sentence. 

My literary colleagues insist, however, 
that demonstration of the relevance of 
a set of analytical tools to a joke cannot 
automatically be assumed to transfer to 
the analysis of a poem. To test this rele- 
vance on a poem which was neither too 
simple to be interesting nor too long to 
be feasible (nor selected to fit the ap- 
proach) I returned to a poem which 
had previously (1953) been selected for 
me by a colleague on the basis of liter- 
arv’ interest, rather than on the basis of 
any prior judgment of linguistic form. 
The poem was by Emily Dickinson: 

The brain within its groove 
Runs evenly and true; 

But let a splinter swerve, 

“Twere easier for you 
To put the water back 
When floods have slit the hills. 

And scooped a turnpike for themselves. 
And blotted out the mills! 

At that time I had had the poem read 
aloud by various persons, and recorded. 
I marked these variant readings for the 
pitch of the voice (with three alternate 
readings published later in Language in 
Relation to a Unified Theory of the 
Structure of Human Behavior, Vol. 3, 
pp. 48-49, 1960). Now, how'ever, I w-ant- 
ed to find out wlicther any of the points 
listed above would force me to ask 
questions about this poem which had 
not occurred to me when I was looking 
at it from the point of view of its pitch 
alone. What I now saw (as linguist, not 
as literar)' scholar) is this: 
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(1) Unit, (a) In form (rhyme, 
length) the piece contrasts as poem ver- 
sus essay— and so on— or even with a 
more specialized poetic form such as 
the sonnet. Its over-all meaning— con- 
strasting with other possible messages— 
seems to be that the brain is delicate 
and can suffer drastic permanent dam- 
age. 

(b) Variation occurs both in the form 
and in the meaning (interpretation of 
the form). Variants in the writing of the 
poem— i.e., alternative wordings of the 
author— have been published (m Thom- 
as H. Johnson, The Poems of Emily 
Dickinson, 1955, p. 425). Word alter- 
nates occur there (“a Current” and “the 
Waters” for “the water”; “trodden out” 
and “shoved awav” for “hlo tetl out”). 
When one selects a reader (rather than 
author) as observer, a further set of 
variants emerges. Different readers 
bring sharply-different intonations and 
dynamic phonological structures to the 
poem. They add meanings to the poem 
to whatever extent intonations diem- 
selves (or stress, voice quality, and so 
on ) carry meaning. In my earlier record- 
ings, referred to above, the reading by 
a graduate student occurred as a some- 
what dull sing-song. The second reading, 
by a poet, attempted to prevent over- 
emphasis on rhythms, by using a quiet 
near-monotone. The third reading, by a 
literary critic, attempt(;d to highlight 
individual words (since he felt that in 
Dickinson’s writings the separate words 
were of'^en highly meaningful) and did 
so by the use of extra pauses, emphatic 
.' tresses, high pitche.s, change of pitch 
direction, and sharp change of speed. 

(c) Due to the contrastive charac- 
teristics already mentioned, the poem 
finds its place in a class of short poem.«: 
as a member of the poetic genre filling 
its appropriate role in the larger system 
of literary types. Internally, the evidence 
that classes of alternatives are pre.sent 
has already been indicated in terms of 



the alternate words suggested by the 
author of the poem. Tliese words do not 
occur at arbitrary places, but in refer- 
ence to substitution in grammatical 
slots. The selection of a particular word 
as an alternate, however, is probable 
only if it fits the proper universe of dis- 
course, and is a member of the class 
appropriate to a slot in that particular 
construction. 

(2) (a) Among the particles whose 
inter-relationships one would like to 
understand in this poem are the “brain,” 
“groove,” “splinter,” “water,” dam, 
“mills,” and others. What is the groove? 
or the splinter? It seemed to me that 
the analogy requires that the groove be 
thought of as guiding some kind of a 
moving door in its track— which would 
jump from the track if a splinter got in 
its way. This would allow for the ana- 
logy' of the water going through the 
milirace turning the wheel, but causing 
chaos if it jumps over the bank and 
tears out the dam. 

(b) Processes supply the wave com- 
ponent. The brain was represented as 
a process— a flowing ( through the 
groove); the water also occurred as 
flowing (through the milirace). The 
swerving of the brain led, it seemed to 
me, to wreckage, just as the s\verving 
of the water tore out the mills and 
ended in destruction. While I checked 
with my colleagues, however, I found 
that there was by no means agreement 
as to the meaning of the splinter or the 
groove. An indeterminacy of observer 
interpretation was certainly present. 
( One quick answer— that the groove was 
like those in a bowling alley— seems un- 
acceptable witb.in the context— field- 
of the poem, since there we prefer to 
have the ball slay out of the groove!) 

(c) In searching for some type of 
presentation for fitJd, in line with the 
preceding interpretation, I seemed to 
understand the poem better when I 
looked at it as showing states of health 
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and illness intersecting with productive 
elements of brain and water. A healthy 
brain produces good thoughts; a sick 
one chaos. Controlled water produces 
work in the mills; swerved water leads 
to economic lo.^s and damage of equip- 
ment. These can be shown in a two-di- 
mensional schema: 

WeU Sick 

BRAIN good thinking mental illness 
WATER mill production valley disaster 

(3) Yet a social component lay hid- 
den in my judgment. I realized this only 
when someone raised a question as to 
whether the mills were to be considered 
good (as productive) or bad (as eco- 
nomic clutter of an ideal landscape). 
If the author had diought of them as 
bad, then die figure of speech of the 
mill (working backu'ards through the 
poem) might force a change in Ae in- 
terpretation of brain movement. Instead 
of representing a process of becoming 
ill, mental change could be seen as 
growth of outlook, irreversible but de- 
sirable. An analytical-observer compon- 
ent could therefore not be left out of 
consideration here. 

Similarly, an observer component is 
involved in the total meaning of the 
poem. The statement "Mental illness is 
bad” does not carry the same impact 
that the poem does. Thus (a) the poem 
is a form-meaning composite such that 
the meaning (as impact) will not re- 
main unchanged if the poem is put into 
prose. Part of this impact, further, comes 
(c) by the use of pivot elements shared 
(b) by the two universes of discourse of 
brain acti\'ity and water activity for the 
mill. They share (in a metaphor) the 
concept of channel and they both can 
swerve from course. Without the sharing 
of these elements from the larger be- 
havioral setting, the metaphor would be 
powerless. 



(4) The linguistic elements cau be 
analyzed hierarchically, (b) Sounds en- 
ter into syllables, the syllables into feet, 
the feet into the larger groupings, (a) 
The words enter phrases, the phrases 
into the clause or the total sentence. 
Some lexical sets— the rhyming ones, 
“true” and “you” “hills” and “mills”— 
have their membership determined by 
phonological criteria. Other sets have 
other properties such as a kind of a 
semantic hierarchy; the movement from 
micro-level (with “splinter”) to macro- 
level (with the “hills”) carries a special 
impact, (c) Grammatical entities (such 
as subjects and predicates and locatives) 
enter into larger and larger construc- 
tions within the poem, and an internal 
feature of the structure of the plot of 
the poem as a whole is seen in the shift 
of the section dealing with the brain to 
the second which discusses die water in 
its parallel swerving and resultant chaos. 

One further question arises: How do 
these considerations apply to the teach- 
ing of composition? I earlier suggested 
a list of exercises which might have 
some possible relevance at this point 
(CCC, May, 1964). How do they in 
fact work out? And what implications 
do these results— in their first stages— 
have for the theory? 

I asked some students to attempt 
brief, rapid drills in which they were to 
emphasize contrast, stating about a 
thing only what it is not (as part of the 
definition of the element as a unit). A 
sample: “Chalk is not a fountain pen 
because it does not have a metal point 
nor use ink. Chalk is not a pencil be- 
cause it contains no lead and is not en- 
cased in another substance. Chalk is 
not a crayon because it contains no 
wax.” The result proves unsatisfactory— 
as literature— precisely because it fails to 
take advantage of other components of 
a literary unit. It does not build a struc- 
ture integrating the individual sen- 
tences, but merely piles them up like 
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cordwood. The monotony experienced 
through the dull repetition of the one 
sentence type suggests that acceptable 
communication requires variety. But 
more than sheer variety is involved. 
Rather, an interesting narrative or argu- 
ment requires a multi-dimensional struc- 
ture beyond the sentence. Exercises 
on contrast must be supplemented widi 
further exercises to teach the person to 
reach complexity of sentence type and 
complexity of paragraph and essay 
structure as wholes. (A report of an at- 
tempt of this land was given by Alton 
Becker at the CCCC meeting in New 
York in March, 1964.) 

Although my assumption has been 
that for some purposes it might prove 
useful to start wiA very simple drills, 
these must be followed by integrating 
exercises. Beyond all exercises, however, 
there will continue to lurk an observer 
element not prescribable or program- 
mable. Among the students following 
the same set of instructions referred to 



above on contrast, some of them added 
more interesting, nonpredictable ob- 
servations: "A horse ... is not a cat 
as it does not meow, nor eats birds, nor 
have claws. It is not a dog because it 
doesn’t bark nor wag its tail nor climb 
up on people’s laps.” 

To me— as one observer— it appears 
clear that there is a corollary to dds in- 
tricate set of concepts: Just as no com- 
plete success has ever been achiev-^d 
in devising a mechanical procedure 
to analyze a novel or sentence, so also 
we must not build our homes on any 
mechanical procedure to generate all 
possible useful and beautiful sentences 
and sonnets. (For discussion of the ca- 
pacity of the unconscious versus die 
conscious in composition, as an antidote 
to over-formalization of the composition 
curriculum, see articles by Janet A. 
£mig, William Stafford, and Margaret 
Blanchard in CCC, February, 1964). 

Beyond ’he linguist lives the artist. 



Linguistic Theory as an Jfid to Invention 

HUBERT M. ENGLISH, JR. 



OxE CANNOT WRITE “by” a linguistic 
theory as such, or at least one would not 
want to. The analogy of painting by 
numbers comes to mind: by suggests 
that the writer or painter is a mere 
mediator, not originator, that his contri- 
bution is only the mechanical execution 
of a design formed by someone else. 

Nevertheless we recognize that some 
of the qualities of original composition 
can be systematically sought out. We 
learn to ask ourselves questions about 
the role or voice we want to assume for 
a particular piece; we develop our own 
lists of favorite topoi where we can usu- 
ally find things to say; we contemplate 
our subject in relation to some larger 
design or framework of ideas— Aristotle’s 
four causes, Hegel’s thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. If linguistic theorv can 
contribute to a systematic approach that 
will work for most students by reducing 
the amount of unproductive effort that 
goes into their papers, then writing “by” 
a linguistic theory makes good sense. 

The ways in which such a contribu- 
tion might be made, I believe, are two. 
The first is exemplified by the “slide rule” 
composition course developed recently 
at the University of Nebraska [See Mar- 
garet E. Ashida and Leslie T. Whipp, 
“A Slide-Rule Composition Course,” 
College English, 25 (October, 1963), 18- 
22] in which students first work out 
detailed descriptions of the linguistic 
features of certain specimens of expert 
writing (e.g., counts of compound sen- 
tences and post-verb subordinate 
clauses, kinds of sentence openers, kinds 
of appositives, transitional devices), and 
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then attempt to incorporate these fea- 
tures in their own writing. The approach 
here is through form; the effort is di- 
rected at fostering imitation. 

My subject, however, is the other way 
in which it seems to me that linguistic 
theory might contribute to the teaching 
of composition. Here the approach is 
through content and the effect is to 
foster invention. 

Pretty clearly the difficulty of teaching 
invention is at the heart of the problem 
of teaching a student how to write. You 
can’t do much about his unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis if he has nothing 
to say. Too few papers pre at the 
teacher with real cerebration, that fun- 
damental substance of thought that 
must be there before he can work effec- 
tively as critic and editor. Without it 
there is nothing much for him to do but 
to correct spelling and punctuation and 
to tell the student in a final comment 
that he failed to meet the assignment. 

I want to make it clear chat the order 
of thought I am remarking the absence 
of is relatively low, low' enough to be 
within anybody’s grasp. I am not con- 
cerned with a kind of thought that is 
foreign to the student’s present knowl- 
edge and experience. His inability to 
write intelligently about collectivism or 
the Sw'edish cinema does not trouble 
mc; that wall presumably come in time. 
What does trouble me is the student 
w’ho is unable to produce anything on a 
subject that I know he does know some- 
thing about— an object before his eyes, 
a common word to be defined, a 
straight-forward essay that he has just 
read. Not subtle insights, keen sensitivi- 
ty, stylistic refinement; just elementary 
e\idence of a mind at w'ork. It is at 
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this level, I think, that linguistic theory— 
namely one branch of tagmemic theory 
as developed by Professor Kenneth Pike 
of the University of Michigan— can help 
a student order liis thinking about a sub- 
ject and get that thinking into writing. 
(See CCC, May, 1964, pp. 82-88). 

Professor Pike’s work with a great 
many languages over the years has led 
him to the idea that all language sys- 
tems, despite an enormous variety of 
means, are designed to provide certain 
fundamental kinds of information about 
“units” (structural wholes at any level) 
within the system. Each unit, in other 
words, from the phoneme on up the 
grammatical hierarchy, becomes intelli- 
gible because the system of which it is 
a part fixes it for us with respect to 
certain concepts that are the same for 
all languages, even though two lang- 
uages may have very different ways of 
providing the necessary information. 
Pike’s analysis leads him to three such 
fundamental concepts: contrast, range 
of variation, and distribution, the last 
of which is subdivided into distribution 
with respect to class, distribution with 
respect to context, and distribution 
with respect to matrix. There is accord- 
ingly a total of five modes of knowledge, 
five aspects which, collectively, permit 
total apprehension of the linguistic unit. 
A chart showing the application of these 
five modes for a simple example— the 
phoneme /p/— is helpful (next page). 

The application to the teaching of 
composition comes through a generaliz- 
ation that takes these ideas out of the 
realm of hnguistics as such: these con- 
cepts turn up in all languages because 
they are fundamental categories of 
thought, basic modes through which 
the human mind apprehends reality. If 
the generalization holds, then one ought 
to be able to use these concepts, turn- 
ed into appropriate questions, as tools 
for thinking systematically about any 
subject. If a student can master them 



he need no longer sit staring at a blank 
page and waiting for the inspiration 
that never comes. He has an orderly 
method for canvassing his knowledge of 
a subject and— equally important— for 
finding out where that knowledge is 
incomplete. He can put to himself a set 
of que.stions which will give his mind 
something definite to operate upon. 
They will not do his thinking for him, 
but they will help him bring such knowl- 
edge as he has to the point of articula- 
tion. An examination of the subject 
from these five points of view is almost 
bound to turn up something worth say- 
ing in a paper. Here, let us say, is a 
thing (or event or idea) to be written 
about: How does it differ from other 
things more or less like it? In what ways 
could we alter it without changing it 
essentially? What could we substitute 
for it? In what sort of context— spatial, 
temporal, conceptual— does it charac- 
teristically occur? Can it be seen in some 
matrix that clarifies its relationship to 
things that resemble it? 

Suppose we take two conceivable sub- 
jects for wiiting, one a concrete object 
(divan) and the other an abstraction 
(democracy) , and run them through the 
five modes. The questions and answers 
under each mode are intended to sug- 
gest only a few of the many possibilities. 

(1) Contrast 

Why is a divan not a chair? (Seats 
more than one.) Why is a divan not a 
bed? (Structural differences. Primary 
purpose not for sleeping.) 

Why is a democracy not a monarchy? 
(Lim'tation on t^rms of oflSce. No pro- 
vision for hereditary rule.) Why is a 
democracy not a plutocracy? (Franchise 
not dependent on financial status.) 

(2) Range of Variation 

Can we upholster our divan with 
elephant skin? (Yes, kind of material 
may be varied indefinitely. ) Can we up- 
holster it with nothing? (No, such a 
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piece of furniture would be a bench or 
settee.) Can we remove its back? (No, 
it would then be a couch or day bed.) 
Its arms? (Problematical; usage of the 
term is not so precisely fixed.) 

Can a democracy tolerate communal 
ownership of property? (Yes, so long 
as the people retain eflFective control 
over such property.) Can it tolerate the 
suppression of educational institutions? 
(Doubtful; a knowledgeable electorate 
is probably essential.) 

(3) Distribution with Respect to Class 

In typical circumstances (say a living 

room) could we replace our divan with 
a bookcase? (Suited to setting but not 
to function.) With a bed? (Suited to 
function but not to setting.) With cush- 
ions on the floor? (Carries certain so- 
cial implications: greater informality, 
etc.) 

Could the freedom of the people be 
preserved if a democratic form of gov- 
ernment were replaced by a limited 
monarchy? (Possibly, but the limitations 
would probably turn out to be demo- 
cratic in character.) What if the demo- 
cratic form were replaced by a benevo- 
lent despotism? (Probably not; content- 
ment need not include freedom.) 

(4) . Distribution with Resjject to Con- 
text 

In places where divans are found, 
what is typically found with them? (In 
living rooms, chairs, tables, lamps, etc., 
but probably not other divans-although 
these might turn up in club rooms, thea- 
tre lounges, or hotel lobbies. Such places 
are other typical contexts for a divan, 
each with its own distinctive features.) 

What other characteristics of a society 
tend to accompany a democratic form of 
government? (Literacy, prosperity, sta- 
bility, materialisrn-a case might be 
made for any of these, as well as for 
others. Whether the democratic form 
of government is cause or consequence, 
of course, is another fruitful question, 
and one that this approach leads to.) 



(5) Distribution with Respect to Matrix 

To fix “divan” in relation to compara- 
ble entities, one might devise a matrix 
with the obvious “dimensions” of pur- 
pose and capacity; that is, down the left 
side we might write “for sitting” and 
“for reclining”; across the top, “one per- 
son,” “two people,” three or more.” The 
nature of “divan” could then be seen to 
reside partly in the fact that it alone of 
the various kinds of furniture will fit 
in two of the compartments thus creat- 
ed: “for reclining, one person” and “for 
sitting, three or more.” 

A similar kind of matrix might be 
constructed for forms of government, 
with “democracy,” “communism,” “fas- 
cism,” etc. occupying the various com- 
partments. A variation, perhaps equally 
instructive, would be a matrix with com- 
partments designed to contain not forms 
of government but the governments of 
specific countries. At the left we might 
list economic bases of societies— e.g., 
“capitalistic” and “socialistic.” Across 
the top, the distribution of power— e.g., 
“divided” and “centralized.” The prob- 
lem of placing recognized democracies 
and recognized non-democracies in such 
a matrix ought certainly to yield insight 
into the nature of democracy. 

Hopefully the student who has grasp- 
ed the five modes of thought will be able 
to apply them, almost like a map grid, 
to the terrain of any subject and thus in- 
troduce a degree of order that will place 
him in the position, not of having to find 
ideas, but of having to choose from an 
abundance of them. The crucial ques- 
tion, of course, is whether the return in 
invention is commensurate with the in- 
vestment in time and attention that 
grasping the theory requires. Elaborate 
scaffolding is wasteful if the finished 
building is no more than a cottage. Our 
experience at the University of Michigan 
there is no simple answer 
to this question. 

Seven graduate students teaching sec- 
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tions of the regular Freshman English 
course last year agreed to participate 
with me in an informal trial program 
over a period of five weeks. After two 
weeks of preparations including fre- 
quent meetings with Professor Pike, 
each of us devoted three weeks to im- 
parting the concepts of the theory to 
his students through explanation in class 
and through a series of jointly produced 
writing assignments intended to lead the 
class through the five modes of thought 
one by one. One more paper done at the 
end of this period ( which in some cases 
stretched beyond three weeks) presum- 
ably reflected whatever benefit the stu- 
dents had been able to derive from their 
theoretical studies. The period of instruc- 
tion, as well as the training period for 
teachers that preceded it, was kept de- 
liberately short: we were interested in 
finding out what could be gained from 
a minimum investment. As might be 
expected, where the teacher was sold on 
what he was doing the student appar- 
ently benefited; it was impossible to say 
that “the experiment” worked or didn’t 
work. 

Some observations, though, held gen- 
erally. The period of time allotted was 
not enough. The theory, unlike, say, a 
mathematical operation, caimot be ap- 
plied widely as soon as the general prin- 
ciple is grasped. It requires a good deal 
of “soaking in,” a considerable amount 
of trying out before it can be used with 
any degree of sureness. An individual 
instructor whose interest runs in this 
direction and who can take the time to 
master the theory and explore its appli- 
cations can, I believe, produce a notice- 
able improvement in the writing of some 
of his students. For a multi-sectioned 
course taught by a large staff, however, 
the use of this theory probably requires 
a more elaborate training program than 
can be contemplated, although the exis- 
tence of an appropriate textbook might 



create a significantly different situation. 

Student writers under the influence of 
the theory frequently became absorbed 
in the means to the detriment of the 
end: instead of writing good essays they 
wrote papers that exemplified the theory 
elegantly. One teacher complained of 
“excessive hairsplitting”; another that 
students managed to work in some as- 
pects of the theory “only after a peculiar 
stretch of the imagination, which, while 
interesting, did not always lead to rele- 
vant distinctions.” The difficulty here, I 
think, is not so great as may appear at 
first sight. It is in fact a common prob- 
lem when the student’s attention is first 
directed to technique: apparently there 
is an inevitable stage during which con- 
scious control of means must manifest 
itself in awkward and mechanical ways. 
Rhetorical ideas too— organization, for 
example— when first presented for con- 
scious employment are more than likely 
to turn up in a highly artificial form. 

But this does not mean that we can 
be content with the way in which partly 
digested theory gives the whole writ- 
ing process the cramp, especially since 
linguistics, being farther removed than 
rhetoric from the actual practice of writ- 
ing, can cause more pain. On the face 
of it, and until research teaches us bet- 
ter, rhetoric in a broad sense appears 
to be the logical subject matter of a 
course that aims to improve writing. 
Linguistics, though it may afford valua- 
ble insights, stands at a remove. Linguis- 
tics is concerned with language as fact, 
rhetoric with language as instrument; 
the one is science, the other art. Before 
the insights of linguistics can be put to 
effective use in a composition course 
they must undergo a kind of translation 
into rhetoric, into ideas directly appli- 
cable to writing. Given such a transla- 
tion, solid benefits may be hoped for, 
but it by no means follows automatically 
from the presentation of linguistic ideas. 
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The use of analogy in lit(jrary criticism 
has a respectable tradition going back at 
least as far as Aristotle, who took an 
analogy from biology when he said that 
the plot of an epic “should have for its 
subject a single action, whole and com- 
plete, with a beginning, a middle, and 
an end” and thus “resemble a living or- 
ganism in all its unity.” He used the 
same analogy in speaking of the neces- 
sary “magnitude” of the action imitated 
in a tragedy, since “a beautiful object, 
whether it be a living organism or any 
whole composed of parts, must not only 
have an orderly arrangement of parts, 
but must also be of a certain magni- 
tude.” [S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art (Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., 4th Ed., 1951), pp. 89, 31] 
As teachers we all use this analogy 
and others. We point out the “organic” 
unity of works of literature and likewise 
iry to get our students to aim at the 
same kind of unity in their own writing; 
but we often find that students do not 
grasp a work in its totahty, or at least 
are not able to demonstrate such a grasp 
in the critical papers they write. If we 
are to train our students to write more 
intelligently about literature, to become 
more competent literary critics, I think 
we must help them to find new ap- 
proaches. On the whole, we have tended 
to emphasize problems of organization 
more than problems of perception. We 
talk a good deal about the ways to 
organize the material for a critical paper, 
but we are apt to scant the ways in 
which the student may arrive at insights 
to be organized— in other words, the 
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whole part of the process which must 
precede the actual writing if one is to 
have anything to say worth saying. 

Whatever perspectives we have sup- 
plied to help the student in arriving at 
insights have tended to fall into two 
categories: first, the conventional break- 
down into parts— plot, setting, character, 
and theme for fiction; or image, idea or 
theme, metrics, and so on for poetry; 
and second, some rather specialized ap- 
proaches ranging from the Freudian in- 
terpretation to the biographical ap- 
proach, all reductive to one degree or 
another because they insist upon a sing- 
le perspective which often tends to limit 
rather than to enlighten. 

Even the more sophisticated and more 
fruitful specialized approaches such as 
those described in Reuben Arthur Brow- 
er’s “The Speaking Voice” or Cleanth 
Brooks’ “The Language of Paradox,” 
though they provide fresh and stimulat- 
ing insights, may lead a student to ap- 
ply a theory too rigidly to a literary 
work where it may not be altogether 
appropriate. We have not found an ideal 
approach that forced the student to pay 
attention in a systematic way to all the 
parts of a literary work, the interrela- 
tionships of those parts, and the whole 
work as made up of different kinds of 
parts in interaction. Hence the critical 
papers we get tend either to become 
catalogues of separate elements or to 
apply a specialized approach where it 
may not work: that is, either to talk 
about imagery, rhyme scheme, and 
theme as if they bore no relationship to 
each other, or to see irony, personas, or 
Freudian symbols benind every tree. If 
students are to write better criticisms 
of literature for us, we must help them 
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to find ways of arriving at broader in- 
siglits and integrating these insights into 
coherent discussion. 

Thus when Professor Kenneth Pike 
suggested to me that perhaps his “mod- 
el” (as he called it) or “analogy” (as 
I would call it) of particle, wave, and 
field, which he had been developing for 
the study of language might also be a 
useful tool in the study of literature, 
I thought it would be worthwhile to 
see whether it might help in solving 
some of the problems I have mentioned. 
In general terms, the theory behind the 
model affirms that insights can be com- 
jffete only when one views things from 
three separate points of view: first, as 
sc'gments, collections of details, or small- 
er units— th?< is, particles; second, as 
interrelationsiiips in which boundaries 
between segments are “smeared” (to use 
his term) and the individual particles 
take on new meaning as one perceives a 
wave-like overlapping among them; and 
finally, as total contexts or “fields” in 
which the individual parts become into 
a whole which derives its character from 
the intersection and interrelationship of 
all its parts. 

The analogy may be applied to litera- 
ture at different levels. A word, a rhyme, 
a line, a stanza, or a major division of 
a poem, for example, may be seen as 
particle, viewed along with other parti- 
cles of like size. (Two separate sonnets 
might even be viewed as particles within 
a sonnet sequence.) A wave can involve 
the overlapping relationship be^veen 
two words, two fines, or two major divi- 
sions of a work. Likewise, tfiough tfie 
concept of field would most often be 
applied to total works, any sizable sub- 
division— a stanza, an image, a section, 
even a line— might well be \iewcd as a 
field within the larger field of the whole 
poem. The theory promotes flexibility of 
perspective, and it may be applied to 
widely differing works of literature. 

I..et me illustrate its application (o one 



kind of poem by showing how it might 
be used as a tool of literary criticism in 
discussing Ezr; Pound’s two line poem 
entitled “In a Station of the Metro”: 

'-he apparition of these faces in the 
crowd; 

Petals on a wet black bough. 

I choose this poem because it represents 
in little a good many of the problems of 
analysis that one has in dealing with 
longer poems. The reader’s first impres- 
sion of this poem— in other words, his 
first vague perception of field— includes 
the setting in the Paris subway, as L" "^i- 
cated in the title, and the sharp image 
in which the faces in the crowd are 
compared to petals on a wet, black 
bough. Various connotations are also a 
part of the initial impression— especially 
those associated witfi the usual drab- 
ness of the subway crowd and those as- 
sociated with the h*eshness of the rain 
drenched branch of the tree, laden with 
petals. The task of analysis is in part to 
show the relationship of the two parts 
of the metaphor and further to see 
whether tiiis relationship suggests a 
thematic statement. At this point, let us 
see whether the analogy of particle, 
wave, and field is of help. 

The poem may be seen as consisting 
of two major particles, represented by 
the division into two lines, a division 
which also refiects the two parts of the 
metaphor. But tliere are also other ways 
of looking at its “parts.” One may take 
the key words— “apparition,” “faces,” 
“crowd,” “petals,” “wet,” “black,” and 
“bough.” Within the two major particles, 
the two parts of the metaphor, there are 
TOrrespondences: “faces” to “petals” and 
crowd to “bough.” Thus each of these 
words achieves bsll meaning only when 
\uewed with the other and hence there 
is a wave-like relation.ship between 
them. There is also a correspondence be- 
tween “apparition” and “petals”— gram- 
matically. the •'VO are equated. .And here 
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a further interrelationship is suggested, 
with the two meanings of "apparition” 
(both “appearance” and “ghostly ap- 
pearance”) serving to join the two parts 
of the metaphor with a wave-like mo- 
tion, since the dual connotations of “ap- 
parition” afFect the connotations in the 
rest of the poem. 

Let us return to the “field” or total 
context of the poem. This context can 
obviously be viewed in various ways. 
First of all, there is the situation in 
which the poet speaks, the setting, the 
character of the speaker, the audience to 
which he speaks. Second, there is the 
context of the words, their denotative 
and connotative dimensions, and of the 
image with all its details. Finally, there 
is the context of the traditions of the 
form— the short, unrhymed poem of ir- 
regular rhythm, in this case derived, as 
Pound tell us, from Japanese haiku. The 
intersection of these various contexts 
makes up the field. From the context of 
the traditions of form we are prepared 
to have the poem present an insist 
sharply, using a metaphor from nature. 
From tbe context of the situation, we 
are prepared by the juxtaposition of the 
scene in the subway and the scene from 
nature for an insight which will bring 
seemin^y discordant things together. 
Finally, from the context of the lang- 
uage itself and its connotations we take 
the final step in seeing beauty in an un- 
likely place and arriving at an under- 
standing of the theme of the poem. We 
arrive at this “field” view of the poem, 
however, only by putting all of these 
contexts together. We share the wonder 
of the poet at finding beauty in the un- 
likely setting of the subway crowd only 
if we sense the unpromising nature of 
the scene, follow him in the metaphor 
he develops with connotations of indi- 
vidual words by w'hich he suggests a 
new way to view the scene, and accept 
the validity of the overall aesthetic meth- 
od he takes of presenting a kind of epi- 



phany, a concisely stated insight draw- 
ing upon an image from nature. 

Let me give a further illustration of 
the application of this approach to a 
rather different kind of poem, though 
again one consisting of two lines, Robert 
Frost’s “The Secret Sits”; 

We dance round in a ring and suppose. 

But the Secret sits in the middle and 

knows. 

Here, to be briefer, one may again take 
each line as a major particle, and also 
consider the key words. The parts of 
the metaphor are somewhat more elu- 
sive, because the fusion of the two parts 
is more complete and only a few details 
are given, mainly those which create the 
contrast between “We,” “dance,” “ring,” 
and “suppose,” on the one hand, and 
“Secret, “sits, ” “middle,” and “knows” 
on the other. The full meaning of the 
first line is apparent only when the 
wave-like overlapping of the contrast, 
introduced by “But,” is complete. In 
the field, various contexts converge. 
There are the suggestion of the child’s 
game and all its associations, the reli- 
gious overtones from the capitalization 
of “Secret,” the somewhat comic effect 
of the rhyme— all these contribute to 
the partially comic and amused tone of 
the whole, which in turn contributes to 
the thematic statement: an amused and 
detached description of the human con- 
dition. 

I sensed se\ eral potential advantages 
for students in approaching a poem 
through the analogy of particle, wave, 
and field. Above all, this approach en- 
courages flexibility of perspective. It also 
demands that the student consider a 
number of details before choosing the 
important ones for discussion, it em- 
plmizcs transitions and interrelation- 
ships more firmly than many approaches, 
and it stresses the dynamic or organic 
nature of the whole. Further, it pro- 
motes analvsis and .s^'nthe.sis at the same 

40 ^ 
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time, since the student is often forced to 
work with whole and parts simultane- 
ously. Finally, it has the advantage of 
having limits and hence avoiding the 
reductionism of most critical formulas: 
it helps the student to see all the signi- 
ficant elements, but it doesn’t tell him 
which elements are more crucial than 
others. It is a tool for arriving at the 
raw material of critical insights, but it 
doesn’t force that raw material into a 
preconceived mould. 

I have used this approach in brief 
experiments in two classes, both com- 
posed of juniors and seniors who were 
prospective teachers of English. In one 
class we were making an extended study 
of Browning’s poetry, in the other class 
of Frost’s. The theory was presented to 
the class with an indication of its lin- 
guistic origins and something of the pos- 
sible range of its literary application. 
Students were then given an assignment 
in which they were asked to use the 
analogy as a tool in the discussion of 
a poem and to write an evaluation of the 
usefulness of the theory. 

As one might predict, the results re- 
flected reactions ranging from enthusi- 
asm to bafflement, though on the whole 
students were enthusiastic and interest- 
ed even if they sometimes felt they 
didn’t fully understand die “model.” Ob- 
viously any analogy, if it is to be use- 
ful in literary criticism, must become a 
matter of habit so that it is applied, in 
part at least, unconsciously, and the lim- 
itation to one assignment didn’t give 
the students a chance to build up habits. 
Many students, however, said that the 
analogy had forced them to analyze the 



poems more closely and arrive at a 
more intricate and more complete un- 
derstanding. When I continue the ex- 
periment with another class, I will place 
less emphasis on the linguistic origins 
of the analogy and more emphasis on 
its flexibility. I will suggest that the best 
way to apply the analogy is first to read 
the poem through and get a general idea 
of it (some students felt cramped by 
the fact that they thought they were 
being asked to look at details before 
they looked at the whole) and then go 
back and make a more detailed and 
thorough analysis. Finally, I will demon- 
strate the possibilities of the approach 
by extended discussion of several poems 
in class before I send them off to write 
papers applying the theory on their own. 

What I have been saying is p^haps 
merely another way of stressing two 
things: the value of making our stu- 
dents aware of the need for truly com- 
prehensive analysis before they write 
about literature, and of finding a tool 
to aid them in this process which will 
be both flexible and incisive. In other 
words, we do not need a tool that will 
produce totally new insights or help us 
to look for new things, but lather one 
that will be more eflBcient in helping 
students to see all the things that we 
have traditionally tried to help them to 
see. It is too early to tell whether the 
analogy of particle, wave, and field is 
the bert tool of this sort; but it appears 
promising because it promotes the flexi- 
bility necessary to true insight and at 
the same time promotes within that flexi- 
bility a completeness of view. 



